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Idylls of an Agricultural Pedagogue 


UARREL with me if you will 

with my selection of the word 

“idyll” for surely there is no 
idyllic poem, nor perhaps are the epi- 
sodes to be related of such a character 
as to warrant their selection for an 
idyllic poem. But please let me use 
the word “pedagogue.” And think of 
a pedagogue not as a narrow-minded 
pedantic schoolmaster. Rather, think 
of the word in its original pure mean- 
ing, a leader of boys. Pedagogue, 
like demagogue, which originally was 
a tribute of high respect coveted by 
the Athenian Pericles, during ensuing 
centuries has fallen in with bad com- 
panions, suffered evil days. Hence its 
true meaning, that of a leader of boys, 
has become well-nigh lost. 

I had planned to write this article 
during the past Christmas recess, but 
a series of episodes intervened—activ- 
ities such as are common with every 
teacher of vocational agriculture. 
Truly he has no vacation unless he 
travels many miles from home to ob- 
tain it. 

I was holding a brilliant conversa- 
tion with Walter Lippmann when the 
first event occurred to interfere with 
my vacation. Outside it was raining 
—rain, no miracle of snow to whiten 
the ground for the Christmas Day. In-_ 
side was warmth and cheer and books 
and pen and paper with which to 
write. The brilliant conversation I 
alluded to was decidedly one-sided, 
with Lippmann carrying off the hon- 
ors in his Preface to Morals. But oc- 
casionally I balked aloud at some 
statement or timidly interrogated 
some idea. Books of mythology 
crowded close to me, to relieve me in 
case the struggle became too hotly 
contested. 

The buzz of the doorbell and the re- 
quest that I visit a poultry flock made 
the assistance of the mythology un- 
necessary. Out into the storm I went 
to visit 600 White Leghorn pullets 
suffering from roup. After what 
seemed hours of pain and strain— 
pain to the hens I had to operate on, 
if squawks be he sign of pain, and 
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both pain and strain to me for having 
to cut them, I returned, but the glam- 
our of Lippmann had fled. I had been 
facing something more real, some- 
thing more a part of my everyday job- 
And though I realized I was not made 
to be a butcher or a healer, not when 
the quick sharp thrust of the knife is 
necessary, I also realized I could not 
at once sail into Lippmann again. 
Therefore days of making project vis- 
its, planning teaching lessons, making 
detailed business analyses of farms of 
the community followed—with school 
following before I perfectly was con- 
scious of its recommencement. 
INALLY one warm January day 
I found myself prone on my 
stomach on a huge flat rock at the 
edge of the gorge in Letchworth 
Park. Hundreds of feet below me the 
Genesee River twisted and_ turned. 
And as I scribbled this article I found 
my thoughts twisting and turning ev- 
Whether those 


thoughts reached their ocean of desti- 


en as the _ river. 


nation I am not sure, not even as I 
type them now, some days later. 
Leader of boys—what does it mean? 
What responsibilities are accepted— 
what opportunities does it offer? The 
first duty of a teacher is doubtlessly 
to teach. All other duties should 
point to that central idea. So, to 
be a leader of boys, one must first 
of all plan the lesson jobs- These 
must be planned not only as to ac- 
curacy of fact and clearness of theory 
but must be planned to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the boys, as individuals 
and as acclass. Each boy must real- 
ize the need of the job to be studied, 
must be inspired with the importance 
of solving the problems, of overcom- 
ing the obstacles the job presents. It 
is that part of the lesson plan, that 
part of the teaching the lesson that 
calls for the most energy and the most 
time and skill in preparing the plan. 
The next great task of the leader is 
to unobtrusively see that the knowl- 
edge, skills, and practices learned or 
acquired in the class meetings are 
carried out by the boys in their indi- 


vidual supervised practice projects, 
for the test of agricultural teaching is 
in the doing and not confined so en- 
tirely to the examinations of the year. 
And it is this task, this part of being 
a leader, that most frequently dis- 
heartens the leader. After spending 
hours of time, non-measurable quan- 
tities of thought and energy—to find 
that boys or a boy has not conceived 
that the idea of learning is doing, or 
is perhaps merely uninterested, for oc- 
casionally boys creep in who have no 


real interest in agriculture—they are 





taking it merely to avoid Latin or 
some other subject. Such boys must 
be told every step to take, every im- 
provement to make in the carrying 
forward of their project. Perhaps the 
teacher is utterly dejected and an ap- 
parent miracle happens to encourage 
him, to inspire him once again with a 
hope and faith in his teaching. A boy 
comes bounding into the room before 
school. 

“Look,” says hee “What do you 
think of this plan for remodelling my 
poultry house? In this way I can en- 
large it to hold 25 more hens. This 
will give me better ventilation.” 

Or perhaps it is a little experiment 
he wants to work out with a bean or 
potato crop; or some new idea, to him, 
for feeding and caring for his heifer 
and calf—or any number of other 
things. These boys have caught the 
spirit of education. They will get 
somewhere with their projects, their 
entire school life and their future life 
as workers. Moreover, to the deject- 
ed teacher, they are the veritable salt 
of the earth. 


EACHING and supervising pro- 

jects are not the sum of the lead- 
er’s tasks. The Future Farmer organ- 
ization of his department looks to him 
for advice and assistance which re. 
quires more time and energy. There 
are occasional speeches to be made, 
newspaper articles to write, judging 
teams to groom outside of school 
hours: Farm surveys of the commun- 
ity must be made at least every five 
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years if the leader is to plan his 
teaching lessons to be of most value. 
Agriculture changes, so must lesson 
plans. Cooperation between the lead- 
er and the Farm Bureau and 4-H or- 
ganizations is essential if unnecessary 
duplication of teaching is to be avoid- 
ed. Moreover the leader may well 
assume the responsibility of acting as 
local leader for the local 4-H club. 1 
understand that in some communities 
some opposition, perhaps only verbal, 
is made when the agricultural teacher 
attempts 4-H work. The opposition’s 
argument is “What's the trouble? 
Doesn't the ag teacher have enough 
to do without mixing up with the 
work? He's hired to be a teacher in 
our school, not a 4-H worker.” Ap- 
parently the opposition forgets that in 
most cases the teacher is devoting 
what may well be considered his own 
time to the work, not school time. 
No doubt many times he feels a desire 
to remain at his fireside rather than 
go out of an evening to take part in 
his extra-school activities. Fortunate 
am I that in my community I have 
no such problem to contend with. 
Still other activities must the true 
leader participate in. Perhaps he as- 
sists with the school athletics. Here 
is a great chance to know every boy 
better, to quietly drive home lessons 
in cooperation, sportsmanship, fair- 
play. He must attend regional teach- 
ers’ meetings and by reading and oth- 
er ways keep himself abreast with the 
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changing field in which he works. Per- 
haps he should take part in commun- 
ity affairs, plays, town projects, church 
and club activities. But I am begin- 
ning to feel that a rather fine line 
should be drawn here, for too much 
may cut too deeply into ones’ time and 
energy for other absolutely essential 
tasks. Besides, the ag teacher should 
have a few evenings for himself. 


oa a then are the responsibili- 
ties of the leader; many and var- 
ied are his activities. Those who 
have been teaching more years than 
my limited number could no doubt 
add many to the list I have given. If 
they really take part in all these activ- 
ities my query is, “Where do you find 
the time to do it?” (In all serious- 
ness I would like that question an- 
swered, if possible.) But great are 
his opportunities, also. No other 
teacher gets to know his pupils so 
thoroughly as does the teacher of 
agriculture. No other teacher has the 
opportunity (merely because it is not 
considered part of his job) to know so 
well the families of their pupils as 
does the ag teacher. To secure the 
friendship and cooperation of the par- 
ent is usually half the fight in secur- 
ing that of the pupil. No other teach- 
er can see the concrete results of his 
teaching, other than marks on report 
cards, as is shown by the project work 
of the pupils of the ag teacher. No 
other teacher has his school life varied 
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by such constantly changing activities 
and problems. 


In a school with a small department 
the ag teacher lives a still more varied 
life. He is called upon, and rightly, 
to teach other subjects. If you think 
of agriculture as entirely a non-cultur- 
al course, which it really is not, some 
of the teaching combinations may 
seem strange, ancient history for ex- 
ample. But more often the ag teach. 
er receives a class in economic geog- 
raphy, biology, economic citizenship, 
or vocational and educational guid- 
ance, fields in which truly worthwhile 
work may be done. 


In conclusion let me say that the 
true pedagogue in agriculture has an 
even greater task than to lead boys to 
do certain jobs efficiently and _ cor- 
rectly. He must also be a leader to- 
ward a group of ideals—ideals of co- 
operation, of pride in work well done, 
of loyalty to country, of pride in ag- 
riculture seasoned with a knowledge 
that it can be profitable as well as 
pleasureable to the man who knows 
how to make it so. Ideals to be fos- 
tered in the boys could be written line 
upon line. But you know these ideals 
that lead to successful living as well 
as I. It is through our activities as 
teachers; it is by means of our force 
as true pedagogues that these ideals 
may become part of each boy with 
whom we come in contact. 


Thirty Years with the Countryman 


N December, 1903, the first issue 
I of the CORNELL COUNTRY- 
MAN opened its eyes on the editorial 
world. G. F. Warren, ‘05, now Profes- 
sor of Agricultural Economics, made 
his bow as editor-in-chief. The object 
of the periodical as expressed on its 
editorial page was to voice the best in 
agricultural progress and agricultural 
teaching; to present articles that dealt 
with the larger problems of country 
life, the economic and social condi- 
tions, the rural school and the farm 
home; and to give special attention 
to the news of former students and 
the results of scientific investigations. 

When the third volume began its 
existence, the “office” was in a corner 
of Morrill 19, a room on the second 
floor at the north end of Morrill Hall 
At this time practically all of the ad- 
ministrational and instructional activi- 
ties of the College of Agriculture or- 
iginated at Morrill Hall. 

The dingy old room may have been 
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inconvenient, but the reward of being 
in contact with such vital personalities 
as Dean Bailey, Professor Roberts 
and Professor Craig lent a spark of in- 
spiration to the routine of filing and 
reading proof. 

A most encouraging change came 
with the next season. The COUN- 
TRYMAN obtained the large base- 
ment room at the south end of Mor- 
rill. New furniture and equipment 
smiled at the staff members. Not on- 
ly that, but the name of the magazine 
appeared in fine gold letters on a front 
window where it must have been seen 
at some time by every member of the 
University. 

The following year the College mi- 
grated to its new buildings and the 
COUNTRYMAN was given a splen- 
did location on the main floor of the 
main building. The feeling of being 
in the center of things infused a spir- 
it of prestige and responsibility into 
the editorial ink-pot. Only a short 


time ensued before the administrative 
needs of the college made necessary 
the removal of all the worldly goods 
and properties pertaining to the 
COUNTRY MAN to a basement room 
at the right of the foot of the main 
stairway. This last move insured a 
rest of several years before the mov- 
ing van again claimed its booty: 


N February 23, 1915, the COUN- 
O TRY MAN took possession of the 
Rural School House, formerly occu- 
pied by the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation. The school house was used 
as headquarters for the extension 
work in rural school education. It 
demonstrated a one-teacher school 
composed of two rooms—a main 
classroom and a workrooom in which 
the children conducted experiments 
along the lines of natural history, ag- 
riculture, and domestic science. The 
building was so planned that the 


(Continued on page 61) 
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John 


OHN LEMUEL STONE, emeri- 

tus professor of farm practice at 

Cornell University, died Wednes- 
day, March 8th, of anemia. 

He was in his eightyfirst year, hav- 
ing been born at Waverly, Pennsyl- 
vania, on July 6, 1852. He was reared 
on a farm, and was one of the first 
agricultural students at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and one of three students in 
agriculture at the time when Professor 
Isaac P. Roberts, first dean of the col- 
lege, first came to the college in 1874. 
Stone was graduated in that year and 
was an assistant in agriculture. From 
that time on, until 1897, he was a 
farmer near Waverly, but in 97 he was 
called to Cornell University where he 
was made assistant professor in 1904, 
and professor of farm practice, in 
charge of the University’s farm prop- 
erties, in 1907- His colleagues united, 
saying that he knew more about the 
University’s agricultural properties 
than anyone else. Fortunately, he left 
a very complete record of these in the 
form of a published bulletin, issued in 
1929. He was retired as emeritus pro- 
fessor in 1919. At that time, April 12, 
1919, the University Faculty and the 
Committee on General Administration 
of the Board of Trustees passed the 
following resolution about Professor 
Stone’s services: 

“On the occasion of the retire- 
ment of Professor John Lemuel 
Stone from the Professorship of 
Farm Practice, the Board of Trus- 
tees of Cornell University and the 
University Faculty desire to record 
their deep appreciation of Profes- 
sor Stone’s services to the Univer- 
sity, and to the State, and to ex- 
press their regret that his active 
work in the University is now to 
cease. 

“Professor Stone was reared on 
the farm which belonged first to his 
grandfather and then to his father. 
He entered Cornell University in 
1870 as a student in agriculture, 
numbering among his_ teachers 
such pioneers in agricultural educa- 
tion as Professors Caldwell, Pren- 
tiss, Law, McCandless, and Rob- 
erts. In 1874 he was graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor in Ag- 
riculture, his class being the second 
in the University to include stu- 
dents in Agriculture. After grad- 
uation he returned to the home 
farm where he entered into partner- 
ship with his father. He soon be- 
came an active leader in agricul- 
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An Obituary 


tural, civic, and educational affairs 
in his community. He remained on 
the farm until 1897, when he re- 
moved to Ithaca, retaining, how- 
ever to the present time, the farm 
of his fathers. During the period 
of active farming his chief contri- 
bution to technical agriculture was 


~~ 
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his demonstration of the value of 
animal feeding studies, the use of 
the balanced ration, and the intro- 
duction of the silo. 

“On the invitation of Professor 
Roberts, Professor Stone returned 
to his Alma Mater in 1897. In 
1903 he was given the title of As- 
sistant Professor, and in 1907 he 
was promoted to a professorship. 
While he was charged with some 
duties as a resident instructor, his 
work for many years lay primar- 
ily in the field of extension, which 
was then a pioneer enterprise. He 
was concerned chiefly with the cul- 
tural problems of farm crops, and 
his publications on certain of these, 
notably on the raising of beans and 
buckwheat, were the first of their 
kind to be published in America. 
He also pointed the way for all 
other States in the development of 
“convenience tables” for use in de- 
termining properly balanced ra- 
tions for farm stock, and his bulle- 
tin on this subject (Cornell Univer- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 154, “Tables for Com- 
puting Rations for Farm Ani- 
mals,”) has far exceeded in circu- 
lation any other publication issued 
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by the College. His intimate ac- 
quaintance with farmers and their 
problems in many parts of the 
State enabled him to bring to his 
associates many requests for new 
facts involving fundamental re- 
search. 

“Through his thorough knowl- 
edge of farm practice, coupled with 
a keen appreciation of scientific 
values, he was able to render dis- 
tinguished service to agricultural 
interests at a time when the col- 
leges of agriculture were strug- 
gling for recognition. The farm- 
ers of the State will always be his 
debtors. 

“In more recent years he has 
given increased attention to the su- 
pervision of the University Farm, 
in the development and manage- 
ment of which he has fully demon- 
strated the worth of his teachings- 

“His inquiring mind, his practical 
sense, his ability in administration, 
his excellence as a teacher, and 
above all his lofty personal ideals, 
breadth of view, and capacity for 
friendship, have endeared him to 
his associates. He has richly earned 
the relief which retirement from 
active service brings, and we his 
colleagues, wish him many years to 
enjoy the privileges which are now 


” 


his. 


ROFESSOR Stone was particular- 

ly interested in the practical side 

of agriculture and is credited with 
having had a wonderful fund of knowl- 
edge and an ability to keep to a sound 
course of action based on experience. 
He took an active part in the early 
extension work of the College, even 
before the development of the federal 
extension work, and was instrumental 
in carrying forward the purposes of 
the winter short course. He will be 
particularly well remembered by farm- 
ers of the state who came to the win- 
ter short course during the years in 
which he was in charge of that course. 
Because of his work in extension and 
of his pioneering with the winter 
course students, the building to the 
west of Roberts Hall, the administra- 
tion building of the College of Agri- 
culture, has been named “Stone Hall.” 
This name was given, according to the 
action of the Trustees, “in recognition 
of the services of Professor John L. 
Stone to Cornell University, to the 
College of Agriculture, and to the 
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Through Our Wide Windows 


Former Editor Honored 


HE New York State College of Agriculture was great- 

ly honored last month when Professor G. F. Warren 
05, the first editor-in-chief of THE COUNTRY MAN, was 
called to Washington by aeroplane to confer with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and other leaders regarding the banking 
and monetary situation. Professor Warren, who is head 
of the department of agricultural economics and farm 
management, has for some years been a member of the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee of the State of New 
York. 

The department of agricultural economics and farm 
management has been progressing rapidly under his direc- 
tion. The faculty which he has chosen so wisely is build- 
ing up a nation-wide reputation, many graduates having 
gone out to direct new departments in other institutions. 
Graduate students are coming to Cornell from many coun- 
tries and almost all the states to study under Professor 
Warren and his associates. Many of us who are at pres- 
ent studying here do not realize the privilege which we 
have in listening to one of the most outstanding econom- 
ists in this country. The course in Public Problems of 
Agriculture affords a very fine opportunity for coming in 
contact with this Cornell professor who, despite a great 
deal of adverse criticism, has presented a workable plan 


for remedying the economic situation. 


A Plea 


iy of the perils of a large institution lies in the dan- 
ger of friction between its parts. The smaller the 
unit of organization, the tighter the bond of membership 
and the better the cooperation among the members: Ev- 
ery institution finds this true, whether it is a governmental, 
industrial, or an educational organization. 


We view with considerable regret the growing tendency 
on our own campus for conflict between departments of 
the agricultural college. Each department is becoming 
larger and larger with its crops of instructors, assistants 
and research students. A wholly unnecessary feeling 
seems to be growing up among these that they are “a law 
unto themselves” and that any other course of study is 
wholly useless and inane. We have seen ill feeling stirred 
up, also, when an authority in one department ventures to 
make an assertion which effects not only his own realm of 
work but also that of some other department. 


3ut it is mere foolishness for any one group to say, 
“We are the main cog in the wheels of the social order. 
Were it not for us society would not be able to function. 
3eside us, the others are as nought.” Just as every one 
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of us individuals has his bit to contribute to society, so 
does every organization of individuals have so much to 
contribute. An auto cannot function well without an axle, 
but neither can it operate properly without an engine. 
Who’s to say which is more important, the axle or the en- 
gine, the study of one phase of agriculture or the study 
of another? Each has an all-important part but not to the 
exclusion of any other. 


So we plead, not for tolerance—for that bears a tinge 
of endurance against one’s wishes, but for open-minded- 
ness which will bring about a realization of the all-import- 
ance of unity. And the unity we need is an omnipotent 
one—a unity of thought and purpose. 


On The Air 


- this issue goes to press, we are laying plans for a 
new step in the constantly progressive work of the 
COUNTRYMAN. We wish to announce that THE COR- 
NELL COUNTRYMAN is to go on the air over WESG. 
Our broadcast is to be a weekly feature of the regular 
farm program sent out by the College THE COUNTRY- 
MAN plans to bring to the radio audience outstanding 
accomplishments of students of the upper campus which 
would ordinarily become known to only a small circle. It 
is hoped that the recent contestants in the Farm Life 
Challenge Debate and Eastman Stage Speaking Contest 
will appear on early programs. The WESG farm programs 
in the past have been devoted almost wholly to talks by 
members of the faculty. This new program will give the 
farm audience a glimpse of the activities and accomplish- 
ments of the student body. 

While our publication is not the most pretentious one 
on the campus, it is the only one that can boast of a radio 
program. It is thought that through this medium the 
COUNTRYMAN will be brought into countless new 
homes in this part of the state. 


M. F- Untermeyer, Jr., °34 and L. B. Clark ’33, of our 


staff are in charge of this new feature. 


Board Elections 
A T a recent meeting of the COUNTRYMAN board, the 


following new members were elected to the editorial 
staff: John Merchant ’35 of Nassau, New York; and Mer- 
rill Knapp ’35 of Farmingdale, New York. At the same 
meeting H. W. Kitts ’36 of Gouverneur, New York, 
Stuart A. Child ’35 of Malone, New York, and Miss Martha 
Warren 36 of Ithaca, New York were elected to the busi- 
ness board. 
Lawrence B. Clark °33 of Mohawk is back with us 
again and has resumed his office of Managing Editor. 


four things: publish interesting alurani notes, furnish campus news, present the 


latest agricultural information and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead 


fuller and finer lives. 
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"74 

John Lemuel Stone, emeritus pro- 
fessor of farm practice at Cornell, 
died of anemia on March 8. A brief 
account of his life and the resolution 
passed by his colleagues in apprecia- 
tion of his services are published on 
page 57 of this issue. Professor Stone 
was one of two students who com- 
pleted the four-year course in agricul- 
ture in 1874. 


"92 
Amy von S. Gerecke is building 
links, a salt water swimming pool, 
docks, and apartments for colony 
gardens, on Ladies Island, near Beau- 
fort, S.C. Previously with Miss An- 
gela Gregory, daughter of William B. 
Gregory, 94, she worked for six 
months on a memorial for the First 
Division, A. E. F., near Soissons. 
705 
Arthur W. Gilbert, commissioner of 
agriculture in Boston, and George W. 
Sisson, Jr., 22, president of the Amer- 
ican Jersey Cattle Association, have 
been appointed to the board of direct- 
ors of the Regional Agricultural Cred- 
it Corporation for the First Federal 
Land Bank District. 
"12 
Harry Embleton is now Professor 
of Poultry Husbandry at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona at Tucson. 
"14 
Herbert A. Thompson is associated 
with the A. D. Crane Company in the 
development of the Lake Mohawk 
Country Club at Sparta, N. J. This is 
a 2,300 acre project consisting of a 
1,000 acre lake, an 18-hole_ golf 
course, bridle paths, tennis courts and 
toboggan slide. His address is 36 Ra- 
vine Avenue, Caldwell, New Jersey. 
"15 
Charles S. Brewster is now Treas- 
urer of the Hodgen-Brewster Milling 
Company, 1206 Guardian Bldg., Port- 
land, Oregon. 
"15 
Winifred Moses, formerly a profes- 
sor of home economics at Cornell, and 
editor of “The Kresge Institute” in 
Newark, N- J., spoke in December on 
how the kitchen, once the Cinderella 





of the house, is becoming a center of 


social as well as culinary activity, be- 
fore the Women’s Club of Orange, 
New Jersey. Miss Moses was asso- 
ciated in 1930 with Professor Martha 
Van Rensselaer in the preparation of 
a health program for the Federated 



































At the annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture during Farm 
and Home Week, the following 
officers were elected: President, 
Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., 791; 
Vice-presidents, Richard F. 
Fricke 717, H. L. Creal ’21, N. A- 
Talmage ’22; Secretary-treasur- 
er, A. W. Gibson 17; Executive 
Committee, Orrin F. Ross ’11, 
H. M. Stanley ’15, E. V. Under- 
wood 713. 

The association has undertak- 
en this year to elect Maurice C. 
3urritt 08, alumni trustee of the 
university. Two trustees are 
elected each year by the alumni 
for terms of five years. Mr. 
3urritt’s experience in adminis- 
trative work at the college as di- 
rector of extension, in business 
as a farmer, and with such or- 
ganizations as the G. L. F. Co- 
operative Exchange, Inc., and 
now as Public Service Commis- 
sioner of New York State should 
be valuable on the board of 
trustees. His election is one of 
the most important pieces of 
work undertaken by the Alumni 
Association. 

A. W. GIBSON, ’17. 











Women’s Clubs of New York State, 
and was a member of the President’s 
White House Conference on child 
health and protection. 
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Clarence P. Hotson is at present 
living at Green Mountain Falls, Colo- 
rado, in a mountain cottage, engaged 
in correspondence teaching in English 
for the Texas Technological College, 
and in literary work on a projected 
book to summarize the results of four 
years’ study on the relation of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson to Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. 

"22 

Frank C. Baldwin teaches mathe- 

matics at the Pingery School in Eliz- 































































abeth, New Jersey. His address is 30 
Decker Avenue. A son, Frank C,, Jr., 
was born on August 26. 

A daughter, Nora Clemens, was 
born in Bermuda on September 20 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Joel Sayre. Mrs. Sayre 
was Gertrude M. Lynahan, ’22. 

"23 

Thomas A. Brown is district man- 
ager for Mount Vernon, New York, of 
the Sylvester Oil Company, market- 
ing furnace and fuel oils. His ad- 
dress is 495 East Fifth Street. He 
was married on June 18 to Margaret 
F. Fagerstrom, ’24. 

W. H.- “Bill” Davies is teaching 
Ag at Breesport. Mr. and Mrs. Davies 
report the arrival of Janet Mary on 
October 24. “Bill” has another daugh- 
ter, Sarah Louise, aged 2. 

A second daughter, Judith Mary, 
was born on November 1 to Walter 
D. Ludlum, Jr-, ’24 and Mrs. Ludlum 
(Helen M. Mayes). 

"24 

Mrs. Carroll F. Allen (Eleanor M. 
Groom ’24) lives at 2108 Second 
Street, Wyandotte, Michigan. <A 
daughter, Nanette, was born last Feb- 
ruary: 

Clarence E. Kobuski’s address is 
now 55 Homes Avenue, Dorchester, 
Mass. He is assistant curator of the 
herbarium of the Arnold Arboretum at 
Harvard. 

A daughter, Carol, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. F- MacNeill on October 5. 
Mrs. MacNeill was Lillian E. Rabe ’24. 
Their address is 1900 Albermarle 
Road, Brooklyn. 

"25 

A daughter, Georgia Ellen, was 
born on December 29 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic W. Baum. Mrs. Baum was 
Dorothy H. Brown, ’25. Their ad- 
dress is 28 Castleton Park, Staten Is- 
land. 

William E- Georgia last May was 
appointed agricultural advisor for the 
Temporary Emergency Relief Asso- 
ciation, whose office is 124 East 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Georgia works in conjunction with the 
State, on subsistence farms and gar- 
Vegetable Crops Department, for the 
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dens for unemployed. His address is 
206 Colebourne Road, Rochester, New 
York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cortland Betts of 
Summit, New Jersey, have announced 
the marriage of their daughter, Jose- 
phine Johnson, to Clyde C. Jefferson, 
on December 24. Mr- and Mrs. Jeff- 
erson live at the Copper Hill Country 
Club in Flemington, New Jersey. He 
is attending the Mercer Beasley Law 
School in Newark. 

"26 

Virginia L. Case was married on Au- 
gust 25 to Walter Eugene Stevens. 
They are living in Greenville, New 
York. 

Grace A. Peterson is working in a 
large apple orchard in Shoreham, Ver- 
mont. She writes that Margery Ed- 
sall, who took the winter course in 
'28-’29, is working with her. 

A son, William Farnum, was born 
on June 7 to Doctor and Mrs. W. W. 
Sutherland. Mrs. Sutherland was Eliz- 
abeth Farnum ’26. They have a daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Ann. Their address is 
378 Seventeenth Avenue, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

27 

A daughter, Judith Ann, was born 
on February 14 to John V. Starr and 
Mrs. Starr (Rebecca Martin ’27). 
Their home is in Elizabeth, N. J. 

Marion J. Race, ’27, was married 
recently to P. Russell Cole, a sales 
engineer for the Speer Carbon Com- 
pany of Saint Marys, Pennsylvania. 
Their address is 335 Bedford Avenue, 
Buffalo. 

"28 

Joseph P. Binns is manager of the 
Claridge, in Atlantic City. 

Warren W. Fisk is now in charge of 
the dining room of the Curtis Hotel 
in Minneapolis. 

Nellie Wilson married James Pond 
during the summer. She was formerly 
extension agent in Rockland County. 
Mr. Pond is 4-H club agent in Wash- 
ington County. Mrs. Pond formerly 
lived in Ithaca. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bloetein of Ith- 
aca have announced the marriage of 
their daughter, Alice Blostein ’29, to 
Norman Hall °31, on December 5. 
They are living in Rochester, N- Y. 

George C. Hoffman was married on 
August 2, and is living at the United 
States Forest Ranger station near 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

George F. Homan, Jr., is a fruit 
and vegetable inspector with the 
Trunk Line Association in New York. 
His address is 4519 Fortieth Street, 
Long Island City. He writes that oth- 
er inspectors with the Company are 
Lynn L. Falkey, ’31, Matthias P- Ho- 
man, ’30, Robert S. Jones, °’32 and 
Morris R. Nichols, ’31. 
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Arthur C. Hunt is in the hotel divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in New York. 

Charles A. Krieger is with the El- 
licott Drug Company at 127 Cherry 
Street, Buffalo. He lives at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Alumni Club, 127 
West North. 

*30 

Florence A. Case was married on 
July 16 to Paul Forrester Grassmon. 
Their address is 1626 Salt Springs 
Road, Gifford Manor, Syracuse, New 
Y ork. 

J. William Cole has leased the 
Molly Pitcher Hotel in Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, of which he has been man- 
ager for two years. The Molly Pitch- 
er, formerly known as the Hotel Car- 
lisle, is the largest and most modern 
in that city, and was first opened in 
1919. It has 100 rooms. Cole is pres- 
ident of York-Harrisburg Greeters 
Club, a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Pennsylvania Greeters, 
and a member of the highways com- 
mittee of the State Hotel Association. 

Leroy D. Lamb is a bacteriologist. 
His address is 1 South Street, Han- 
over, Pennsylvania. 

Jeanne E. Smith is teaching home 
economics, and is taking work for her 
master’s degree at Columbia. Her ad- 
dress is 177 Washington Street, 
Hempstead, New York. 

"31 

Carl A. Dellgren on October 12 left 
the Dewy Meadow Farms, Inc., to 
become manager of the Mid-Hudson 
G. L. F. Egg Auction in Poughkeepsie, 
New York. His address is 91 South 
Hamilton Street. 

Louis C. Maisenhelder’s address is 
care of H. Regnault, La Grangeville, 
New York. He is engaged to Grace 
Jackson, ’32. 

Martha Goodhart is teaching home- 
making in the Edmeston, N. Y., High 
School. 

Hazel E. Reed is teaching textiles 
and clothing in the Oswego, New 
York, High School. Her address is 
123 West Fifth Street. 


Miss Marion Louise Babcock is in 
the Home Economics Bureau, Brook- 
lyn Edison Company, 380 Pearl Street, 
Brooklyn, N. 7. 

R. R. “Ray” Flumerfelt “went” G. 
L. F. and is located at their Oneonta 
store. 

Leon Lasher is a fruit inspector in 
New York City. He is living at the 
Y. M. C. A. in Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey. 

Henry Forschmiedt, who is with the 
Atlantic Commission Company, has 
been transferred to Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. He is living at Apartment 4, 
320 Madison Avenue. 
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Jack Fordine is farming on the old 
homestead at Geneva, N. Y. 

C. P. “Chris” Katsampes has en- 
tered Rochester Medical School after 
working for a master’s degree in bac- 
teriology under Professor Zeissig, ’23, 
the man with four degrees (Count ’em, 
B.S., D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D.). We have 
a sneaking suspicion that “Chris” 
won't stay away from Cornell long— 
remember he only lasted one semester 
at the University of Illinois. 

R. C. “Dick” Crosby has gone and 
done it! No, you guessed wrong— 
He’s teaching physics at Ithaca High 
School. It is surprising what some of 
the boys are willing to do just so they 
can stay around their old Alma 
Mater! 

Miss Virginia Marion Little was 
married to Mr. James Hollis Malone 
of Sheffield, Alabama, October 1, 
1932, at Sage Chapel. They are resid- 
ing at 511 East State Street, Ithaca. 

Elton M. “Smitty” Smith, former 
crew man and president of Ag-Dome- 
con Association has recently been ap- 
pointed assistant farm bureau man- 
ager for Genesee County to succeed 
R. S. “Rube” Shapley, ’28, who re- 
placed Charles I. “Chuck” Bowman ’27 
as manager. “Chuck” has taken a po- 
sition with the Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. “Smitty” 
has been engaged as an_ itinerant 
agent for the central farm bureau of- 
fice at Ithaca. He spent three months 
each in Columbia, Allegany, and Dela- 
ware counties. This summer he work- 
ed for the Emergency Milk Commit- 
tee. His address is Farm Bureau of- 
fice, Batavia, New York. 

"32 

Elberta Frees is teaching home eco- 
nomics, English, and Latin in Harp- 
ersville, New York. 

Marion Jones is a student dietitian 
at the Grassland Hospital in Valhalla, 
New York. 

Alice Karl is taking a business 
course in Olean, New York. 

Elma Oster is a_ bacteriological 
analyst at Broad Acres Sanitarium, 
Utica, New York: 

W. L. “Tink” Palmer is working at 
home this year. His address is On- 
tario, New York. “Tink” was in town 
for the week-end recently. They raise 
good apples up on “Tink’s” farm, as 
some of his friends can testify: 

Doris Scudder is teaching home eco- 
nomics in the high school at Savona, 
New York. 

Jane L- Finney is teaching home 
economics in the high school in Mil- 
ford, New York. Her address is Box 
26. 

Gordon D. Gronberg is doing land- 
scape work for the Holmes Seed Com- 
pany in Canton, Ohio. His address is 


1307 Twelfth Street, N. W. 
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Slava Malec is taking an eight- 
months’ dietitian training course at the 
Fifth Avenue Hospital in New York. 


Annie H- (“Nan”) Redfearn is a 
student dietitian in the food science 
department of the Y. W. C. A. in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Mary M. Griffin is a dietitian at the 
Strong Memorial Hospital in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Kate G. Rogers, former managing 
editor of the COUNTRYMAN, is now 
teaching home economics and chemis- 
try at Morris High School, Morris, 
New York. 


J. E. “Jim” Rose, former circulation 
manager of the old “C. C.”, was work- 
ing at the G. L. F. store at Cincin- 
natus when last heard from. 


THIRTY YEARS WITH 

THE COUNTRYMAN 

(Continued from page 56) 

teacher could conduct classes in the 
main room and watch those in the 
workroom at the same time. The 
editorial office for the Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet also claimed part of 
the building. The COUNTRYMAN 
entered triumphantly into these larg- 
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er, lighter and more convenient quar- professor and a student who met for 


ters. The hope long nurtured in the 
hearts of many a former board, to 
have an entire building, had at last 
sprung into reality. 


Now in 1933 the little school build- 
ing has become a radio studio, and 
the COUNTRYMAN has again 
moved, this time to the third floor of 
Fernow Hall, room 308. In the words 
of Dean Bailey, “there will always be 
a place somewhere for the COUN- 
TRYMAN.” We of the present board 
glance back at the pages in the history 
of the COUNTRYMAN to which 
time has written finis. We look to 
the future when we will no longer 
have a part in its destiny. As for the 
present, we must borrow the motto of 
Dr. Bernhard Edouard Fernow, print- 
ed under his picture in the main hall 
of Fernow: “carpe diem”’—doing the 
duty of the day, with confidence in the 
development of the future. 


JOHN LEMUEL STONE 


(Continued from page 57) 


farmers of New York State.” The 
fitness of this naming is apparent 
now, when the two buildings which 
are close together are named after the 


the first time back in 1874. 

Professor Stone had been ill for a 
little over a year. He first suffered 
from sciatica, but had recovered, and 
in the earlier months of this year was 
feeling much better. He failed rapid- 
ly and died the morning of March 8th. 
Funeral services were held March 
10th, in the First Baptist Church of 
Ithaca. The honorary pall-bearers 
were: Liberty Hyde Bailey, emeritus 
dean of the College of Agriculture; 
A. R. Mann, provost of Cornell Uni- 
versity; C. E. Ladd, dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture; H. H. Wing, 
emeritus professor of animal hus- 
bandry; James E Rice, professor in 
poultry; Asa C. King, Professor 
Stone’s successor as professor of farm 
practice, in charge of the University 
farms. Interment was a Waverly. 


Professor Stone leaves a widow, 
Mrs. Jennie P. Stone, to whom he was 
married on August 30, 1876, and four 
daughters: Mrs. J. C. Wilson of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Mrs. O. H. John- 
son, Morehead City, North Carolina; 
Mrs. Paul C. Haviland, Wethersfield, 
Connecticut, and Miss Delia Stone of 
Ithaca. He is survived also by nine 
grandchildren. 
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CORNELL WINS POULTRY 
JUDGING CONTEST AGAIN 


The Cornell Intercollegiate Poultry 
Judging Team, composed of Donald 
H. “Don” Bradt ’34, Richard “Dick” 
Warren ’33, Charles S. Greenleaf ’35, 
and Morton “Mort” Adams ’33, alter- 
nate won the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Contest held at Trenton, New Jersey, 
January 25. Besides winning this 
award with six terms competing, the 
Cornell team won first, second, and 
third individual places, which was the 
first time in history that this has been 
accomplished. These individual awards 
were won by Greenleaf, Bradt, and 
Warren in the order named. 

The six teams competing were Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts State College, S to Agricul- 
tural College, University of North 
Carolina, and Rutgers University. In 
team placings Cornell received a sil- 
ver trophy donated by G. L. F. Incor- 
porated of Ithaca for the champion 
team. Massachusetts State College 
placed second and received a silver 
cup donated by the National Oil Pro- 
ducts Company, Harrison, New Jer- 
sey. Following in third place came 
Rutgers University and for this honor 
the Beacon Milling Company, Incor- 
porated, of Cayuga, New York, pre- 
sented the third silver trophy given as 
team rewards. 

Besides the team awards the Cornell 
team took away its share of the other 
prizes. Greenleaf was winner of the 
silver loving cup which Purina Mills, 
St- Louis, Missouri, gave to high man 
and both Bradt and Warren received 
five dollars in gold out of the five in- 
dividual awards of gold pieces given 
by Agasote Millboard Company, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Still another interesting fact con- 
cerning Cornell’s victory is that this 
was Professor Hall’s tenth anniver- 
sary as coach of the Cornell Poultry 
Judging Team and out of these ten 
years, his teams have never been be- 
low third and seven times they have 
won. 


FLOWER SHOW FADES 


Due to lack of funds the Floricul- 
ture and Ornamental Horticulture de- 
partment are unable to support a flow- 
er show this spring. A cut in appro- 
priations affecting the State Agricul- 
tural College has curtailed many activ- 
ities and here has taken specific form. 
It was hoped to make the flower show 
an annual affair which would be look- 
ed forward to by garden and flower 
enthusiasts, but although the students 
are willing to help in putting on a 
show which would be as good as last 
year’s, it is at the present inadvisable. 

Last year the Flower Show was 
very successful, and in order to per- 
mit all who desired, to see it, the clos- 
ing date had to be extended. The 
lack of a show will be as much of a 
disappointment to those who take 
part in it as to those who come to see 
it. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Three years of unprecedented strug- 
gle to carry through deflation on a 
scale never before attempted by any 
modern nation finally culminated in a 
complete suspension of banking from 
March 4 to 13. An embargo was 
placed on gold exports; gold payments 
were suspended; penalties were placed 
on hoarding gold; and provision was 
made for the supervision of foreign 
exchange transactions, for more lib- 
eral issuance of federal reserve bank 
notes, and other emergencies arising 
from the acute banking situation. 

The present state of affairs is a di- 
rect consequence of the collapse in 
the price structure and the resulting 
catastrophic destruction of values. 
Debts contracted at the price level of 
three years ago are now impossible of 
payment. The impossibility of paying 
these debts, and not lack of confi- 
dence, was the initial cause of the 
value of the securities back of the 
banking difficulty. Confidence disap- 
peared as a result of shrinkage in the 
debts. 

Now that we have suspended gold 
payments, the future course of events 
must be decided wisely and promptly 
by administrative and legislative ac- 
tion. President Roosevelt already has 
been given extraordinary powers to 
deal with the situation, and further 
dictatorial powers appear to be in 
prospect. Under these conditions it 
is impossible to predict the future 
course of advents. However, the 
choice must be one of two alterna- 
tives. Either the debt level must be 
lowered to the price level or the price 
level raised to the debt level. 

The temporary collapse in the bank- 
ing structure is the first widespread 
indication that the deflationists have 
about had their day. There are limits 
to peoples‘ tolerance of starvation in 
the midst of plenty. Further attempts 
at deflation are fraught with danger 
of social upheaval or real inflation. 


A. R. GANS. 





Courtesy Poultry Tribune 


CORNELL INTERCOLLEGIATE POUL- 
TRY JUDGING TEAM 

Recent winners of the Eastern Intercolle- 

giate Judging Contest. From right to left: 


Bradt, Greenleaf, Adams, Warren, and 
Prof. Hall, Coach. 





NEW AG ECONOMICS 
BUILDING COMPLETED 

The fruits of years of planning and 
labor are rapidly maturing in the com- 
pleted form of a new Agricultural 
Economics building. Those persons 
who were at Cornell for Farm and 
Home Week saw the newest addition 
to our campus; many who have not 
come to Ithaca recently have at least 
heard of this latest thing in modern 
university equipment. 

The building itself is quite com- 
pleted, except for the various names 
and numbers which will be painted 
on the doors in the near future. It is 
a long and sprawling edifice, made of 
buff-colored brick, as is the new Home 
Economics building, beside which it 
stands. In the interior is the most 
modern of modern equipment for the 
comfort and convenience of both the 
students and the faculty. Those who 
attend the classes that are now being 
held in the new building seat themsel- 
ves in luxurious maroon leather-up- 
holstered seats. It’s a great deal dif- 
ferent from the days ’way back when 
our parents went to school. No need 
now to continually glance at your 
watch to see if the class period isn’t 
almost over, for there is a large elec- 
tric clock on the wall of every room 
in the whole place, even down to the 
tiniest office, which isn’t so tiny at 
that. 

Also no need to be late for classes 
with the lack of knowledge of the 
time as an excuse, for there is a dou- 
ble-faced clock, an electric one, in ev- 
ery corridor. Every clock at the pres- 
ent time says two minutes till eight, 
but it won’t be long before the hands 
begin to turn and make history of an- 
other noble stride toward advanced 
education: 

The building is at present in the 
process of being furnished. A few 
professors have already moved into 
their offices, while others will move 
in soon. 

This is the only building on the up- 
per campus which has made any 
promising approach to the solution of 
the problem of accoustics in a large 
building. All of the lecture and class 
rooms have sound proof materials and 
the halls and corridors are free from 
the usual noise and echo. 


CO-ED MILKING CHAMPION 

A great deal of interest was aroused 
during Farm and Home Week by the 
announcement of a co-ed milking con- 
test to be held the evening of Febru- 
ary 16. Miss Viola Henry ’35, na- 
tional champion milk-maid, was in 
charge of the contest. 

There were seven competitors who 
were the Misses M. Beasley ’34, 
C. G. Day ’35, M. E- Giles ’33, M. B. 
Haynes ’34, M. E. Lloyd ’36, F. A. 
Moulton ’34, and P. E. Sly ’36. The 
contest was won by Miss Moulton 
who obtained 8.2 pounds of milk in 
the three minutes that the contest 
lasted. Second place went to Miss 
Beasley with 6.4 pounds. 
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DR. E. A. BATES MEETS 
WITH HO-NUN-DE-KAH 


Dr. Erl Bates spoke about his fa- 
vorite topic, “Injuns”, at a meeting of 
Ho-Nun-De-Kah, Thursday evening, 
the twenty-third of February. 

He briefly sketched the unicentric 
theory of the origin of man and ex- 
plained the migration of the Indians 
to New York State. 

The talk was very informal and was 
interspersed with many interesting 
anecdotes of Indian lore. 

The members present were very 
much interested in the topic and a 
lively discussion ensued after the 
meeting was adjourned. 

Dr. Bates showed that the new 
York State Indians had a surprising 
understanding of agriculture as is il- 
lustrated by the fact that they used 
clam shells in hills of corn on acid 
soil and that they used particular va- 
rieties of fish in particular regions. 
Surveys since have indicated that the 
fish used in certain localities were 
higher in certain essential minerals in 
which the soil was deficient than were 
certain other fish. To get the fish de- 
sired for fertilizing corn in certain 
sections near Ithaca shad were trans- 
ported from the Hudson River. 

You should watch an Indian’s hands 
when you are talking with him accord- 
ing to Dr. Bates. If, while stroking 
his chin, he points downward with two 
fingers he is indicating to his friends 
that you are talking two ways—which 
is as much as saying that you are a 
prevaricator if not worse. Another 
sign is the wafting of air past the 
sign-maker’s ear with his hand. The 
translation of this means “Sweet 
Wind” or, in the vernacular , the 
speaker is guilty of “spreading it too 
thick.” 

Dr. Bates relates of having read to 
an Indian of a New Jersey Piney who 
sold his wife for a jack-knife. This 
caused the Indian to think for a mo- 
ment and then say, “Ugh, good wife; 
she worth jack-knife! Eh?” 


4-H CLUB STAGES PARTY 
The University 4-H Club gave a 
party March 17th in honor of the Fu- 
ture Farmers’ Club, the members of 
which are students interested in voca- 

tional agriculture in high schools. 
During Farm and Home Week, the 
club gave a demonstration of inex- 
pensive games for the rural home, 
which were provided by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Social Organization. A 
member of the club was in attendance 
at all times to explain the operation 
of the various exhibits to the visitors 
at Farm and Home Week. The club 
also conducted a candy booth in Rob- 

erts Hall, making a profit of $25-10. 


PROFS.’ PRANKS 


Professor C. B. Moore of the de- 
partment of rural education, has re- 
sumed his teaching duties with the be- 
ginning of this term. Professor Moore 
was on leave last term and spent from 
August to January touring in Europe. 
During the recent Farm and Home 
Week he gave an informal report on 
recent observations of educational and 
social conditions in Europe. 

Professor Bristow Adams of the 
publication office was forced to take a 
short holiday late in January because 
of illness. Threatened with pneu- 
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monia, he was ordered south by his 
physician. Professor Adams returned 
to Ithaca during Farm and Home 
Week much improved by two weeks 
stay in Washington, D. C. and North 
Carolina. 


NOW WE’RE ON THE AIR 

The soon to be inaugurated 
radio program of THE COUN- 
TRYMAN is now completed 
and is ready for publication. The 
first broadcast will be on April 
5 when A. W. Gibson ’17 speaks 
on “Our Alumni.” The program 
begins at 1:00 p. m. and will go 
on the air every Wednesday at 
the same hour for nine weeks. 
This new feature is part of the 
farm radio program sponsored 
by the College and broadcast 
over WESG. The completed 
program, for the convenience of 
readers, follows: 

April 5—Mr. A. W. Gibson ’17— 
“Our Alumni.” 

April 12—B. L. Cook ’33—“Unit- 
ed We Stand.”* 

April 19—W. P. Hicks ’33—“Our 
Vanishing World Markets.’* 

April 26—R. A. Eyerman ’33— 
“Follow the Band.” Drum 
Major of the Cornell Band. 

May 3—Debate: “That any Defi- 
cit in State and Federal 
3udgets be Made up by a 
Comprehensive Sales Tax.” 
Affirmative—E. N. Davis ’34. 
Negative—J. B. Farrar ’33. 

(Both speakers competed 
in the Farm Life Challenge 
Contest during Farm and 
Home Week.) 

May 10—H. D. Cain '’34—‘“Polo 
at Cornell.” Manager of the 
Polo Team. 

May 17—R. M. Fellows, Sp.— 
“The Machine and the Farm- 
er.”* 

May 24—J. Goodman '34—“The 
Federal Budget.” 1933 win- 
ner of the "94 Memorial De- 
bate Prize. 

May 31—P. H. Allen, Sp.— 
“Three Colonies of Bees.”* 

First Prize. 

*Indicates speakers who took 
part in the Eastman Stage Con- 
test during Farm and Home 


Week. 

















STEEL NERVED CO-EDS 

We are glad to make note of the 
fact that our future teachers have ex- 
cellent control of their nerves. Ona 
certain cold morning last month the 
wind pressed too eagerly against a 
pain of glass in a classroom window 
in Stone Hall. Splinters flew in all 
directions, inflicting minor cuts on 
some of the Domecon students who 
were listening to a lecture on educa- 
tion. Did pandemonium break loose? 
Not so. The fifty young women arose 
simultaneously, filed out of the room 
and upstairs into another classroom, 
where the class was continued. No 
one shrieked. No one fainted. The 
injured members were cared for and 
the incident passed into history. Hats 
off to the co-eds! , 
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LIVESTOCK SHOW 
HISTORY’S LARGEST 


The largest livestock show at Cor- 
nell University since the shows were 
inaugurated twenty-one years ago, 
was held Thursday afternoon of 
Farmers’ Week, February 16. A large 
red and white bull, loaned by a well 
known tobacco company, pointed the 
way to the judging pavilion where a 
large crowd gathered to watch the 
parade and subsequent doings. R. M. 
Watt, university horseman, led off 
with the Percheron stallion, Donata- 
tion. Gaily be-ribboned horses and 
stolid beef animals followed down one 
side of the arena, while the dairy cat- 
tle held up the opposite side. As. sev- 
eral of the outstanding animals passed 
the stand, the announcer gave a brief 
summary of their breeding and show 
records. The university herd has been 
vastly improved within the last few 
years and the spectators were treated 
to a sight of some of the finest ani- 
mals in the country. 

Mr. O. G. Schaefer, advertising 
manager of “Successful Farming” 
judged the dairy cattle. Mr. O. G. 
Clogg, sales manager for Iroquois 
Farms at Cooperstown, New York, 
judged swine, sheep, beef cattle and 
horses. Each showman was judged on 
the degree of fitness and the ability 
which he exhibited in showing it. In 
these contests the emphasis is not 
placed on the animals but on the work 
done on them. This gives all partici- 
pants a fair chance inasmuch as some 
animals are bound to be better than 
others. 


Dairy Cattle 


F. H. Rose ’36 started the show 
with a victory in the Jersey heifer 
class with Moccasin. W. C. Issler ’35 
was awarded first place among the 
aged Jersey cows with Ixia’s Oxford 
Star. Issler nosed out Rose for the 
Champion Jersey Showman award, the 
latter taking Reserve Championship. 
Marion won the blue ribbon for A. G. 
Davis special ag in the aged Brown 
Swiss cow class. C. H. Harder spe- 
cial ag took first among the Holstein 
heifers with Cornell Ollie Catherine. 
To him also went the Reserve Cham- 
pionship for Holsteins. Cornell Ideal 
Jane with I. G. Bailey ’35 came 
through in the aged Holstein class 
and won the Holstein Championship 
to boot. The Ayrshire heifer class 
was taken by D. S. Kruger special 
ag with Cornell Winbox Maybe. Is- 
sler took second here but couldn't 
quite repeat his work in the Jerseys. 
C. R. Stimson '36 won the aged Ayr- 
shire class with Strathglass Grandee’s 
Jean. Stimson’s work won him the 
medal for Champion Ayrshire Show- 
man. Kruger was next best, the Re- 
serve Champion. In the aged Guern- 
sey class, G. M. Cairns ’36 was in the 
blue with Emenent’s Goldenrod. Bar 
None Daisy Belle with Morton Adams 
33 at the helm outpointed G. L. Hun- 
tington special ag and Walgrove Red 
Lassie in the aged Milking Shorthorn 
Class. Stimson won the Champion 
Dairy Cattle award and Bailey the 
Reserve Championship. It is inter- 
esting to note that the champion dairy 
cow this year is related to the one 
which accomplished the same feat last 
year and went on to become the 
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Grand Champion Animal in the show. 
The men who exhibited these animals 
were freshmen in both cases. 


Horses 


M. W. Eskeli ’34 roped the Year- 
ling class of horses with Dixie. W.N. 
Crandall special ag, with Ora de- 
feated last year’s yearling champion 
in the Two-year-old Percheron Mare 
class, Dorcus, shown by Miss J. E. 
Ross graduate. A horse with a dis- 
tinguished name, Miss Satinet, won 
the Three-year-old and over Percher- 
on Mare class with R. M. Sears 733. 
To these two also went the Champion 
Horse award. In the corresponding 
class for Belgian Mares, Miss E. K. 
Pasto ’33 won the Reserve Champion- 
ship for Horses with Woodrow’s 
Flash Lady. 


Beef Cattle 


The beef cattle classes were short 
and snappy, but by no means uninter- 
esting. Moton Adams took the Here- 
ford class and the Champion Show- 
manship with Cap 1. J. R. Walker ’33 
won the medal in the Aberdeen-Angus 
group with Briar Cliff Blackbird 47th 
2. Both men received cash awards in 
addition to the regular prizes. The 
Buck and Doe Run Valley Farms of- 
fered $5.00 to the Champion Hereford 
Showman and Mr. W. H. Pew of 
Briarcliff Farms offered the same to 
the Champion Aberdeen-Angus Show- 
man. 

Sheep 


There were five classes of purebred 
lambs exhibited. W. F. Davis ’34 was 
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first in the Hampshire class. T. C. 
Woodruff ’35, winner of the Livestock 
Judging Contest, took the blue ribbon 
in the Southdown Ewe class and the 
Reserve Championship for sheep. W. 
A. Moore ’33 was judged the best in 
the Southdown Wether group. Miss 
M. H. Pierce ’36 defeated five men to 
earn the blue ribbon in the Shropshire 
Ewe class. J. A. Dunn ’34 exhibited 
the best fitted Dorset Ewe Lamb and 
claimed the cup as Champion Sheep 
Showman. 


Swine 


The first showman in the purebred 
swine classes, L. A. Sheldon ’33, cap- 
tured the Reserve Swine Champion- 
ship and the ranking ribbon in the 
Chester White Fall Pigs class. J. R. 
Walker repeated his victory in the 
Aberdeen-Angus class by winning the 
3erkshire Fall Gilt class. Ina second 
class of the same animals, G. P. Gibbs 
33 came out ontop. G. H. Butler ’34, 
shut out in the sheep competition, 
came back to win the Duroc Jersey 
Spring Gilt class and the silver cup 
as Champion Swine Showman. 


The Livestock Show was sponsored 
by the Round-up Club, a group of stu- 
dents who are majoring in animal 
husbandry or have done some work in 
it. George Allen ’34 did commendable 
work as Student Superintendent of the 
Show. He was ably assisted by Wen- 
dell Wicks (Dairy Cattle), Leland 
Sheldon (Swine), Merle Cunningham 
(Sheep), William Moore (Beef Cat- 
tle), Miss Virginia Yoder (Horses), 
and he of the loud voice, Kenneth 
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Dayton. Russell Hill acted as chair- 
man of ushers and Gordon Butler as 
manager of properties. 


The Club Meeting 


The prizes were presented at a 
meeting of the Round-up Club the 
evening following the show. Presi- 
dent Adams presided. Professor Mor- 
rison awarded the cups to the cham- 
pions and the superintendents doled 
out the ribbons and medals to their 
respective classes. Mr. Clogg spoke 
on showmanship and Mr. Schaefer on 
profitable livestock farming. DeWitt 
C. Wing, nationally-known agricultur- 
al journalist, related some of his hu- 
morous experiences as a writer and 
sheep breeder. 

The splendid support received from 
various livestock interests and others 
aided materially in encouraging stu- 
dents to enter the contest. The club 
wishes, through the CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN, to credit everyone 
for their support and particularly 
those who gave special awards. It is 
extremely grateful for the competent 
aid given by the members of the ani- 
mal husbandry department. 


When Professor White assembled 
his class in Floriculture 5, he an- 
nounced that the class was to go 
down town to criticize a floral ar- 
rangement—but when he added—at a 
funeral in the First Presbyterian 
Church, consternation reigned su- 
preme. We trust that the departed 
one did not mind; after all—it was 
purely in the interests of science. 

“OQ Tempora—O Mores” 
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PROFESSOR BLACKMORE 
VISITS NATIONAL BUREAU 


Professor Beulah Blackmore, head 
of the Clothing Department of the 
College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell advised all staff members as to the 
opportunities offered them by annual 
visit to the National Bureau of Home 
Economics in Washington. In this 
building, there are exhibits of the 
work done during the year by every 
state of the union in the field of home 
economics. It is a relatively easy way 
to compare and contrast the accom- 
plishments of the nation in the various 
phases of home economics. 

Miss Blackmore was especially in- 
terested in the equipment of the build- 
ing of the Bureau of Home Economics 
because she is a member of the com- 
mittee which is planning the equip- 
ment for the new home economics 
building at Cornell. Miss Olga Bruch- 
er of the Foods and Nutrition Depart- 
ment and Miss Grace Morin, Head of 
the Household Art Department, are 
also doing active work on the com- 
mittee: 


MRS. ROOSEVELT TO 
USE COLLEGE MENUS 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, first 
Lady of the Land, has stated her in- 
tention to use in the White House 
menus some of the economical foods 
which have been prepared in recent 
research done by the College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has always been 
deeply interested in the higher educa- 
tion for women and for several years 
she was a member of an informal ad- 
visory Council for the College of 
Home Economics. She has announced 
that she plans to be present at the 
dedication of the new home economics 
building, the Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall, during Farm and Home Week 
in February, 1934. 





OMICRON NU SERVES TEA 
TO JUNIORS IN DOMECON 


Omicron Nu, the senior honorary 
society of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, gave a tea on March 8 for the 
Junior class from which they are con- 
sidering electing a group of girls who 
meet the standards of the organiza- 
tion. Omicron Nu elects its members 
from the Junior class on the basis of 
good scholarship and extra-curricular 
activities. 

Miss Portia Hopper, a_ present 
member of the society, acted as chair- 
man. Professors Helen Monsch and 
Faith Fenton, both of the Foods and 
Nutrition Department, poured at the 
tea. 


DIRECTOR OF NUTRITION 
SPEAKS AT THE COLLEGE 

Miss Marietta Eichelberger, Ph. D., 
Director of Nutrition Service, of the 
Evaporated Milk Association, spoke, 
Wednesday, March 8 to the class in 
Household Economics 26, on the 
Home Economics person in business, 
illustrated from her own experiences. 

She said that success depends on 
knowledge of subject matter, the ap- 
plication of such knowledge to the 
problems which arise, and tact in 
dealing with medical, and other edu- 
cational groups. 

She gave some startling statistics 
about canned milk and its use in the 
United States- & 

In considering the problems of 
standardization in canned milk, she 
said that it was necessary to have 
strict inspection of the raw milk for 
freshness, cleanliness, and quality. 

She described the process of evap- 
orating milk, explaining why each step 
was important in the production of a 
standard good. 

She quoted some of the present pri- 
ces of evaporated milk, and the con- 
ditions, which affect fluctuations in the 
price. 


PROMINENT VISITOR AT RECENT FARM AND HOME WEEK, 
Mrs, Roosevelt with some luncheon guests of College. Reading from left to right—Mrs. 
Tyler, Mrs. Head, Mrs. Morganthau, Dr. Warren, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, Dr. Pearson 
and Mrs. Maloney. 





FRUIT AND FRUIT JUICES 
PROVE TO BE BEST SELLERS 


Fruits and fruit juices were the best 
sellers at the “roadside stand” man- 
aged by Omicron Nu at the New York 
state college of home economics dur- 
ing Farm and Home Week here, ac- 
cording to reports from the members 
of the home economics honor society. 
Six times more fruit and fruit bever- 
ages, tomato juice in particular, were 
sold than candy, and two times more 
than all the sandwiches, cookies, and 
candies sold. 


One reason that tomato juice is so 
popular, suggest food specialists at the 
college, is because its low price and 
its high food value make it a bargain 
food. Tomatoes contain those vita- 
mins which are essential for good 
bones and teeth. They are most val- 
uable also in maintaining vigor and 
in resisting head and chest colds. 

Miss Helen Weisbrod, '33, assisted 
by the Misses Christine Heller, 33 
and Marion Ford ’33, was in charge of 
the booth this year. Last year only 
candy was sold, so their booth was a 
successful experiment. 


SPRING HATS TO 
BRIGHTEN DULL COSTUMES 


Hats are a dominant note in the 
spring outfit. The high crown hats 
made of plaids of silk, cotton, or other 
fabrics trimmed with a narrow patent 
leather band will inexpensively bright- 
en up a neutral costume with an air 
of smartness. Severity as in the trim 
sailor is becoming a keynote to accen- 
tuate the importance of the hat. 


NEW CEREAL MAY BE 
MADE FROM SOY BEANS 


We have no food or food mixture 
that is complete in itself, yet, in these 
times we find many families trying to 
live on one food only, such as pan- 
cake flour or oatmeal. Already here 
at the college cornmeal has given a 
mixture higher in nutritive value than 
the cereal alone by combining it with 
dried skim milk. This mixture is be- 
ing made commercially and is being 
distributed under the copyrighted 
name, Milkorno. 


Besides this corn-like mixture exper- 
imentation is now going on with pro- 
ducts that include other cereals and 
milk powder, soy bean flour and 
meals. The soy bean which forms a 
large part of the Oriental diet, and 
which is grown extensively in parts of 
the United States, is fast becoming an 
important crop in New York State. 
The soy bean is richer in protein 
of high quality and fat than other 
commonly used beans. Through its 
use it is hoped that another food mix- 
ture, high in nourishing qualities, may 
be made available. 
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DR. ROSE ATTENDS 
INAUGURATION 


“Do not fail to attend a presidential 
inauguration but be with the crowds 
as an ordinary citizen and you will en- 
joy it,” stated Dr. Flora Rose, director 
of the College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, after witnessing 
the inauguration. of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt on March 4. 


Dr. Rose was greatly impressed by 
President Roosevelt’s Inaugural Ad- 
dress which seemed to inspire the 
the crowds with confidence. The peo- 
ple were quiet and did little cheering 
but all around her Dr. Rose heard 
enthusiastic expressions of confidence, 
belief in the new administration, and 
feeling that the day marked the be- 
ginning of economic recovery: 


Professor Beulah Blackmore of the 
Clothing Department and Assistant 
Professor Caroline Morton of the Ex- 
tension Department went with Dr. 
Rose to the inaugural ceremonies. 


ALL PURPOSE FOOD 
CALLED MILKORNO 


The College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University has been aiding re- 
lief work among the needy and unem- 
ployed markedly during the past few 
months. Their contribution comes as 
the result of many months experimen- 
tation to put on the market an en- 
riched food which may be combined 
with milk, fruit, vegetables, and a lit- 
tle meat in a low cost adequate diet. 
This food, known as Milkorno, con- 
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tains in its formula equal parts by 
weight of dried skim milk and corn 
meal with a little salt. The G. L. F. 
has been made the licensed distributor 
of Milkorno and this is now on sale 
at all G. L. F. stores. During the 
economic emergency the G. L. F. will 
sell it without handling charges. The 
retail price will probably be 20 cents 
for a five pound sack and $1.50 for a 
fifty pound sack- Recipes are enclosed 
with each sack. 


This food was first introduced to the 
public during Farm and Home Week 
this year. It was used as a part of 
the luncheon served to Governor Leh- 
man and also in the breakfast served 
to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, besides 
being served in the cafeteria each day. 
Experimentation is being continued 
for an enriched wheat food and an en- 
riched oat food which will soon be 
ready for the market. 


Recently the college succeeded in 
making out a week’s menu and a 
market order for a family of five con- 
sisting of a father working as a car- 
penter; mother; two boys, one sixteen 
and one ten; and a girl of thirteen, at 
a total cost of $4.84, which allows a 
leeway of 16 cents in buying. Milk- 
orno was used in these menus which 
will be found adequate in every re- 
spect. 

Copies of the menus and market 
order, five dollars for a week’s food 
for five, may be secured from the Col- 
lege of Home Economics. 


Annual flowers give a variety of 
colors and satisfaction cheaply. 
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FEW CHANGES MADE IN 
STAFF FOR SECOND TERM 


Few changes have been made in the 
staff for the second semester. Miss 
Helen Simmonds, Instructor of Tex- 
tiles and Clothing, is back after a 
leave of absence. Miss Simmonds has 
been studying at the Iowa State Uni- 
versity. Miss Elizabeth Hopper, who 
took Miss Simmonds’ place last se- 
mester, is staying as an Instructor- 

Miss Mildred Carney, Assistant 
Professor in Textiles and Clothing, is 
now doing full time extension work 
instead of teaching. 


In the Foods and Nutrition depart- 
ment, Mrs. Delight McAlpine Maugh- 
an ’31, is a new assistant. 

The Hotel Foods course which was 
taught during the first semester by 
Mrs. Dorothy Sayles ’25 is now being 
taught by Mrs. Lois Farmer Meek, 
former manager of the Home Eco- 
nomics Cafeteria and wife of Profes- 
sor H. B. Meek of Hotel Manage- 
ment. 


DOMECON DITHERINGS 


After helping St. Patrick chase the 
“schnakes” out of the Drill Hall, a 
certain group of active Cornellians felt 
the urge to make the world a brighter 
place to live in with a song that shook 
the foundations of Risley. Unfortun- 
ately, the inmates were not in the 
proper mood to appreciate their offer- 
ings; and the serenade was broken up 
by the untimely arrival of the Ithaca 
Constabulary. 
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For the 
Disciples 


FRISKY FORESTERS 
FROLIC IN FERNOW 
The disciples of St. Murphius de- 
parted from their time-worn custom 
of having only one dance a year, when 


they had their second one in three 
months on Friday, February 27th 
Judging from the numbers present 


and the comments passed by all, the 
dance was a great success: In contrast 
to the last one, this dance was marked 
by a decided influx of “strangers” in- 
to Fernow Hall. Engineers, Archi- 
tects, and Lawyers were present in 
sufficient numbers to make their pres- 
ence felt. As no active publicity was 
attempted for this last dance, it would 
that the one held in December 
had established a reputation. 

Fernow Club Room was again the 
scene of action and the committee 
decorated the room attractively and 
fittingly. A new stunt was devised for 
charging admission. A couple ap- 
proaching the door to the Club room 
encountered a stout gentleman who 
spun a roulette wheel with practiced 
ease and handed the young lady a 
shiny marble which she dropped onto 
the wheel. The element of chance 
played no small part in the price of 
admission, as charges ranged from a 
free pass for a 0 to fifty cents for a 
double 0- This method eliminated the 
necessity of bringing short women to 
the party as was the case when the 
price of admission went up with the 
height of the girl. 

“Willie” Higinbotham furnished 
part of the entertainment with his ac- 
cordion and “Bob” Arthur gave an ex- 
hibition of tap dancing that 
treat to watch. The special entertain 
ment was ended with the plaving of 
“Drifting and Dreaming” while all 
present sang. The combination § of 
men and girls voices was pleasing, es- 
pecially to those used to hearing men’s 
voices alone at fraternity and 
at camp. 

This type of dance 
further the spirit of 
than anv other form 
during the school vear. One had only 
to look once at the merry crowd to 
sense the rare good-nature among all 
present. This contrasts sharply with 
many social events on the Hill where 
the average man can hardly hope to 
know more than one out of every ten 
or twenty present- Summer camps 
plav.a large part in forming the close 
friendships, for which the foresters 
famous, on our campus, but 
summer camps are a lone wav off 
when there’s snow on the ground 
May the Muse of song and dance, 
Terpsichore, look with favor on the 
Cornell Foresters and give us the op 
portunity for further enjoyment of the 
same kind. 
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GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 

“After June, 1936, all teaching of 
undergraduate courses in professional 
forestry will cease at Cornell. The 
work of the department is hereafter 
to be devoted to research and the 
teaching of graduate students who 
seek advanced degrees-” This state- 
ment comes like the crack of doom 
to some of-us for we realize the im- 
portance of our school in the world 
of forestry. Also, undergraduate for- 
esters at Cornell have always felt 
themselves fortunate in having more 
of an opportunity to further an atti- 
tude of mutual understanding and re- 
spect between students and professors 
than any other group on the campus. 
Nevertheless, we must also realize that 
our field has long since been over- 
crowded with men who have had un- 
dergraduate training in forestry, and 
we must not condemn but rather ap- 
preciate the wisdom of a move which 
is, by ending the undergraduate career 
of the first forestry school in the 
United States, endeavoring to de- 
crease the numbers of those now en- 
tering the profession. When a mem- 
ber of the faculty who has been with 
the school for over twenty years, and 
whose life is wrapped up in it, can say 
that he thinks this move is for the 
best, we, as foresters and Cornellians, 


must not feel bitter over the fate of 
our school. Let us rather strive to 
make our last classes ones which, 


when they are gone will, at least, be 
not forgotten. 








Cornell Foresters as a whole wish to 
take this opportunity to extend its 
thanks to Professors Hosmer and 
Wilson, who, with their wives, showed 
such an interest in the party by kind- 
ly consenting to act as chaperones, 
and to the dance committee which 
made the affair what it was—a smash- 
ing success. 








U. S. F. S. SUPERVISOR 
VISITS DEPARTMENT 


The coming of Supervisor M. A. 
Mattoon of the Pisgah National For- 


est, North Carolina, was one of the 
high lights of this college year for 
Cornell Foresters. During the last 


years, the United States Forest Serv- 
ice has sent a supervisor from one of 
the National Forests to visit each of 
the forest schools in the East. 

The purpose is to give the students 
first hand information as to how a 
typical national forest is handled and 
to put them into personal contact 
with the work of the Forest Service 
in general. Besides the popular talk 
given to the Forestry Club, Mr. Mat- 
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FORESTERS GATHER FOR 
REGULAR MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Cornell Foresters was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, March 8, in Fernow 
Club Room. Vice president Green 
called the meeting to order, and the 
business was disposed of quickly. This 
consisted of a report on the last dance 
which was highly successful from all 
standpoints; the appointing of a nom- 
inating committee, made up of W. H- 
“Ward” Robens °33, J. W. “Jake” 
Duffield ’34, R. F. “Dick” Howard ’35, 
and H. J. “Herb” Mols ’36, for the 
election of officers to be held at the 
next meeting; the appointment of a 
committee consisting of L. J. “Len” 
Coyne ’33, R. H. “Bob” Everitt ‘33, 
J. W- “Jake” Duffield ‘34, P. M. 
“Dutch” Kilhmire ’34, J. G. “Sliv” 
MacAllister 34, R. FL “Dick” Howard 
35 and Max “Crisco” Pomada ’36, to 
take charge of the annual banquet to 
be held in May; and the awarding of 
shingles for the various sports. Shin- 
gles were awarded for baseball, crew, 
soccer, and basketball. R. H. “Bob” 
Everitt, the athletic director, gave his 
report on the past year’s results of the 
forester’s athletic competitions and 
urged all foresters to come out for 
crew and baseball this spring. 


Professor Ralph S. Hosmer an- 
nounced the advent of another Charles 
Lathrop Pack Foundation Forestry 
Prize Essay Competition, and urged 
all professional forestry students to 
try out in the contest. The meeting 
then adjourned to Room 120, where 
Supervisor M. A. Mattoon, of the 
Pisgah National Forest in North Car- 
olina, gave a popular talk illustrated 
with slides, to the curb. Mr. Mattoon 
tried successfully to keep away from 
classroom atmosphere, and he put ov- 
er a talk that every forester present 
greatly appreciated, especially some of 
the “scenery” that was shown in the 
slides. After the meeting “sinkers” 
and “mud” were in order. 





toon gave lectures to members of the 
department on management, fire pre- 
vention, wild life, and recreational 
facilities of a national forest and of 
the Pisgah National Forest in parti- 
cular. In addition to these lectures, 
Mr. Mattoon held conference periods 
on two afternoons. The periods were 
devoted to answering of questions and 
informal contacts with any interested 
in the work of the United States For- 
est Service. We, as Cornell Forest- 
ers, sincerely hope that Mr. Mattoon 
realized the appreciation we feel to- 
ward his courtesy and that of the For- 
est Service in coming here to us. 














Spring Thoughts 


eesp N THE SPRING a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love,’’ sang the poet Byron. In the spring the young man’s 
fancy,—and the young woman’s too—turns rather more seriously 
to thoughts of education. 
Have vour thoughts turned to your State College, wherever you 
are? 
In New York, these thoughts might readily turn to the State Col- 
leges of Agriculture, or of Home Economies, or of Veterinary Medicine 
at Cornell University, which is in Ithaca. 
These institutions not only fit you for a career, but they offer op- 
portunities for broadening your knowledge of many subjects taught at 


Cornell University outside of the State Colleges themselves. 


If you are interested,—and you should 


be—write to the College Secretary, 


O. W. SMITH, 


Roberts Hall — o- Cornell University 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
























Cut Seeding Costs, 








if necessary, by using less seed 


BUT use only Highest Quality 


OOD CROPS of hay, particularly clover and alfalfa, 


feed cost in milk production and herd maintenance 


producing 1 


possible by using cheaper 


+ 
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tion 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. -- ITHACA, NEW YORK 


seed. 


his hay much easier by using the highest: quality seed, 














are the foundation for 


You can reduce the cost 


taking extra 


in preparing the seed bed, and if necessary using somewhat less seed than is 


T 


ry it! The following table will give some idea of 


he possible reduction in rate of seeding where adapted seed of high, strong germina- 





used and where the seed bed is put in best possible condition. 


Seeds to the 


Common rate 


sq. ft. seeded Plants to the of seeding Number seeds 
at 1 Ib. te sq. ft. fora per acre sown toa HI 
an acre perfect stand Ibs qts sq. ft I 
Red Clove 6 15 10 5 60 i 
\Isike 16 15 6 3 Of 
Sw et ( ‘ 5 7 20 11 100 | 
\lialfa { 10 15 8 60 | 
Timothy 25 90 10 7 250 | 
Redtop 92 140 10 23 920 \ 
“It is too much to expect that every seed sown will produce a mature plant 
} improvement can be obtained by taking care to kill weeds before seeding, to 
ulverize the soil into a smoother seed-bed so that seeding may be at a more 
uniform depth and to roll the field after seeding until the ground is firm, so 
our lants can make the greatest possible use of soil moisture.” I 
I ! ? I I é mt ise by Agronomy Dept., N. Y. State College Agriculture i 


(a | F. 


known crop-producing 


re selected for health, 


Plants from G. L. F 


heritage of hardiness, 


productivity and 


and adverse weather 


S 


Sé eds 


history 


vigor, 


; able 


conditions 


Selected 4 rigin Seeds are of 


rermination, adaptability, and crop yield 
carry 
adaptability 


to 


A study of tests made at the Geneva 
Experiment Station over a period of ten 


F 


They 


purity, years shows that the seed your G. L., 


selects is unusually high in 


1s 


purity, 


the free from noxious weeds and exception- 
and ally vigorous in germination. Make your 
vith savings by using G. L. F. seed, ordering 


early to secure lowest prices. 


The G. L. F. 





